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When they became identified in the popular mind cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Beersheba, Hebron, Bethel, Shiloh, and Shechem were notable 
Hebrew sanctuaries. The question of their origin and the reason for 
their sacred character are matters of great interest to the Old Testa- 
ment scholar. On such questions the monograph is least satisfactory, 
since it assumes without discussion a number of debatable positions. 
The sacred well of Beersheba was long before the times of the 
Hebrews the supposed abode of a deity named Isaac, while at Hebron 
in the sacred grove or tree dwelt a divinity named Abraham, and in 
the sacred cave of Machpelah dwelt one known as Sarah. Bethel had 
a sacred stone whose deity was Jacob ; Shechem was consecrated to 
Joseph. That there are other ways of accounting for the connection of 
the patriarchs with these shrines the writer does not hint. 

Despite the meagerness and one-sidedness of the discussions, the 
pamphlet is of great value as a book of reference. It calls attention 
to many data, apparently insignificant, and puts them into interesting 
relation with the main theme. One only regrets that the author did 
not carry his work to completion. A moderate index would have 
increased the value of the work. F. K. Sanders. 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Reich Gottes und Menschensohn im Buche Daniel. Ein 
Beitrag zum Verstandnis seines Grundgedankens. Von 
Lie. Dr. Julius Boehmer, Pfarrer in Raben. Leipzig : 
A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachfolger (Geo. 
Bohme), 1898. Pp. vii+216. M. 3.60. 

Boehmer writes with the earnestness and conviction of a man who 
believes he has made a discovery, and is sure that his view is right. That 
discovery relates to the fundamental thought of the book of Daniel which 
runs, he thinks, through the entire work, and demonstrates its unity, 
explains its bi-lingual character, gives mystic meanings to the dates of 
its various visions, and explains its enigmatical numbers. 

After a brief introduction, pp. n-30 are devoted to a discussion 
of the date of composition, which is conceded to belong to the reign 
of Antiochus IV.; pp. 30-55, to the person of the author, who, it is 
thought, was a scribe, and at the same time a transmitter of real revela- 
tions of God. Then follows a sketch of the fundamental thought of 
Daniel (pp. 56-60). This is stated thus (p. 60) : 
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Der erste Teil des Buches Daniel (Kap. 1-6) weist die Unmoglichkeit 
nach, dass das Universalreich, wenn es auch bisher so geschienen sei, auf die 
Dauer den Heiden zugehoren kSnne ; auch sei jenes ja nur durch Israels 
Hilfe und um Israels willen, zur Vorbereitung auf die Zukunft, die Israel 
allein gehore, moglich gewesen. Der zweite Teil (Kap. 7-12) zeigt, dass 
vielmehr Israel in dem langst im himmlischen Hintergrund vorhandenen 
Menschensohn pradestiniert sei, Trager der Weltherrschaft zu werden, und 
ein ewiges Konigtum Gottes auf Erden zu verwirklichen. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to an endeavor to establish 
this position exegetically. It is held (p. 65) that chap. 1 shows how 
Daniel the Jew is prepared by his renunciation to take up, through 
God-given wisdom, the task of managing the heathen rulers of the 
world and thus of taking the reins of government. Chap. 2 shows 
how God made Nebuchadnezzar recognize for a moment his sovereignty, 
but taught him that it would be intrusted to different men only for a 
little time, until God, having permitted kings of less and less glory to 
possess it, should himself set up an eternal kingdom (pp. 71-87). Chap. 
3, a supplement to chap. 2, shows that the knowledge of the kingdom 
of God remained only in the background of Nebuchadnezzar's thought, 
and that God was known to him only through his power. Chap. 4 
tells how Nebuchadnezzar learned, through a personal experience, of 
the heavy justice of God, and of the nature of his kingdom, and was in 
consequence full of praise and thanks. Chap. 5 relates how Belshazzar 
failed to recognize the sovereignty of God and lost his kingdom. 
This is introduced, Boehmer thinks, so that a still greater advance 
may be made in chap. 6, where Daniel is set over the whole world- 
kingdom and the authority of Israel's God acknowledged. Thus he 
holds that these chapters demonstrate that the real power of the king- 
dom of God — the universal monarchy — -was with Israel, even while 
the heathen appeared to rule. He believes that the formula in 2:37 
and 7:14 proves that the kingdom of God and the world-empire are 
really one, and are not, as most interpreters hold, set in opposition to 
one another. 

As the first part of Daniel on this view demonstrates the real ina- 
bility of the heathen to rule, so, Boehmer holds, the second part (chaps. 
7-12) is devoted to Israel's future and good fortune. This is outlined 
in chap. 7, the center of the whole book, where the kingdom of God 
and the Son of Man are especially treated. The kingdom of God — a 
world-wide dominion — is to be given to Israel (pp. 125 ff., 132). 
Ignoring the particle of comparison before the term "son of man" 
(7:13), and comparing the use of the term in Enoch, Boehmer sees 
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in the expression a reference to the personal Messiah (pp. 189-92). 
These thoughts, which are presented in broad outline in chap. 7, are 
worked out in more detail in chaps. 8-12, which present a closer exhi- 
bition of the way this future of Israel is to be realized. Boehmer 
endeavors (pp. 181-7) to identify the " son of man " of 7 : 13 with the 
owner of the " man's voice " of 8 : 13, the one from whom the "com- 
mandment went forth," 9:23, and the transcendent person of the 
vision of 10 : 5, 6. On this view, what he regards as the fundamental 
thought of the book is to its close worked out in a variety of ways." 
He scouts Cornill's statement that Daniel is composed in a " Holz- 
schnittmanerei," and declares (p. 207) that it is not only a unity, but a 
carefully elaborated work, whose thoughts and words must have cost 
arduous toil, and which is as well planned as the New Testament 
Apocalypse. 

Boehmer's whole structure must be pronounced fanciful and 
unsound. The kingdom of God cannot be identified with the world- 
dominion of the heathen, but is, as in all apocalypses, in opposition to 
it. The "son of man" (7 : 13) is not yet a personal Messiah. His 
unity of plan in Daniel is obtained by ignoring differences much more 
obtrusive than the likenesses to which he calls attention. As a learned 
and thoughtful argument it is interesting, but it is in too great con- 
flict with palpable facts in Daniel, and the analogy of other apocalypses, 
to be convincing. 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr College. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

1 On some special points the author's views are curiously interesting. He holds 
(pp. 152 ff.) that the bi-lingual character of the book is due to the fact that those 
portions of it which exhibit the transitory character of the world-empire of the heathen, 
and which exhibit in broad outline the glorious destiny of Israel, are purposely writ- 
ten in the Aramaic, so that the heathen could understand them, while the details by 
which Israel is to realize her destiny are concealed in the sacred Hebrew understood 
by Israel alone. The dates in the different parts of the book are, he believes (pp. 
157 ff.), used as a cipher to express the gradually approaching realization of Israel's 
hopes. The enigmatical numbers 1150 (8:14), 1290, and 1335 of chap. 12, the 
3^ times of chaps. 7 and 12, and the broken week of chap. 9, he uses as means of 
dating by month and day different periods of advance in the introduction of the king- 
dom (pp. 195-206). 



